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KING V. PEOPLE. 



Yhh tell you what — The people of England are labouring 
under a great delusion with respect to the much-vaunted Cor- 
poration Reform Bill; — thjey are .equally ignorant of the 
intention and subtle political view in wliich it has originated, 
and of the ingenuity of the details by which that political 
object is to be attained* 

In the .first place/ the bill pretends to be one for the better 
regulation of Municipal Corporations; and the framers $uid 
paid supporters of the bill tell the public, that that better 
regulation is to be attained ,by means of a more popular 
Giystem of .government, — that is, by admitting the great 
body of the community to take part in the management of 
their pwn affairs, in the preservi^tion of the peace of .the 
towns to which they belong, and. in raising and appropriating 
the ^nds necessary for that and other general purposes. 
In fact, the bill pretends to be one of a vastly Dempcratic 
charact^er, one in which the voice of the^pepple is to,pi!eyail 
in an extraordinary degree. But it is no ,sudi thing. So 
far from being a Democratic measure, it is sonne thing the 
v^yy reverse; ^q far from the voice of the puepple beii^g 
mftde, under it, the predommating principle, a /ppwerffi^ 
more select, far more jealous and irresponsiI;»le» — ^is to wield 
all the ^lighty machinery, to coerce all the subordinate 
popular agency, and to concentrate in itself all the important 
functions created by this bill. FJl tell you what, and 1*11 tell 
it you plainly, — there are three sorts of power and th^ree sorU 
.of interests in every state. There, is the power Democratic, 
r. there is the power Oligarchic, and theje.is tl?ie power 

" Ag . 



MONARCHICAL. The first is the power of all the people 
the second is the power of a part of the people, and the third 
is the power of one man. Each of these interests have in all 
times been jealous of the others ; but first, in the history of 
our own country, it was the power OUgarchical which stood 
forward and opposed the grasping ambition of the power 
Monarchical, and obtained ^that charter, by prescription 
called great, by which the grand principle of national liberty 
and national power was vindicated against the irresponsible 
authority and vexatious interference of the Crown. It was 
in ihe year 1215 that the second estate of the kingdom thus 
threw itself as a bulwark between the people and the king, 
who, until that period, used unrestricted control alike over 
the persons and purses of the whole community. 
' Since that period, as the great interests of trade improved, 
and the ingenuity of the labouring portion of the community 
advanced, the third estate rose into importance, and no longer 
requiring the same protective agency from the second estate, 
and perhaps being jealous of its power, and moreover being 
themselves able and of merit sufficient to have a free voice in 
the management of the state, and to protect their own liber- 
ties against the encroachment of those hitherto in authority 
over themj— under these circumstances, I say, the third 
estate or Democracy of the country became created into a 
separate branch of the legislature, as it exists to this day in 
the House of Commons. Besides this, persons belonging to 
this third and most useful estate were formed into corporate 
bodies in various towns throughout the empire, for the ma- 
nagement of the internal concerns of those important commu- 
iiitie?. In each of these high and important functions, the 
third estate, or power Democratic, was irresponsible to any 
other authority or party in the state ; and it is this important 
feature, especially in the matter of their municipal concerns, 
that has been justly pronounced by all statesmen, and in all 
times, as the surest, the strongest, and as long as it should 
last, the most unerring safeguard for the liberties of the 
country, by preventing the encroachment of monarchic or 
other political influence over the municipal, I might almost 



say the household affkirs of the British tradesman^ the, 
British manufacturer, and the British free-bom people at 

brge. 

I need not tell you that in the time of William the Con- 
queror, that king, amongst many other coercive regulations 
which he enforced against his newly-conquered subjects, 
enacted, that in all towns and.places throughout the kingdom, 
on the ringing of a certain bell every evening, at bunset, every 
fire and every light, in every house, should be extinguished. 
Such a tyrannical enactment could not be put in force at the 
present day without a special act of parliament, to which the 
peoples* representatives from all parts of the kingdom must 
have consented. But as soon as the Municipal Corporation 
Bill passes into a law, a hundred and fifty such tyrannical and 
absurd regulations may be enforced without any act of par- 
liament. rU tell you how presently; bu^ in the meantime, 
declare this proposition as one strictly founded in the spirit* 
of our constitution, and justified by every principle of nature, 
and by every experience of fact in our history; — ^namely, that- 
the Democratic body should be justly jealous of the power of 
the Oligarchical body, because it is power in the hands of a 
few ; but that, above all, both the Democratic and the Oligar- 
chical bodies should agree in the one common feeling of jea- 
lousy of the powers of the Crown, — because it is power in 
the hands of One. Upon this principle, therefore, the prin- 
ciple of the jealousy of the greater number of the less, let us 
look at a few of the provisions of the bill for the better regu^ 
Ifttion of Municipal Corporations. 

I have already said, that the government of the municipali- 
ties of corporate towns has, for many years, been in the hands 
of certain citizens of those towns, who, in so far as that matter' 
went, were totally irresponsible to, and beyond the control of, 
the Crown. In course of time, as the number and intelli- 
gence of the people increased, it has been found, and ad- 
mitted on all hands, that these governing bodies, as estab- 
lished by the charters of those corporations, were too limited 
in number to exercise an advantageous and wholesome con-' 
trol over the afiairs of the test of their fellow-dtizens. The 
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jealousy of the many oif the power of the feW, thefij hei*e 
sprang up mto operation, and very justly. At length it has 
been determined to remedy the evil of the select-few-poweir, 
or oligarchy of corporations ; but, whilst we proceed td do 
this, let us take care that we do not run into a greater danger 
still, — ah evil of such magnitude that it swallows up all exist- 
ing evils;— in fact, whilst we get rid of the power of the oligar- 
.eiiic few, let us not forget our constitutional, our self-preser- 
vative, our righteous jealou^ of the monarchic irresp(Mi- 
sible One, namely^ the Crown, 

I'll tell you what — I am one of those who think that the 
Crown has eiiou^ to do already, and that the minister^ of 
the Crown have enough of authority and enough of patronage. 
I am one of those, also, who conceive tbiit the principle on 
which the old corporate municipalities were founded, namely, 
that of the people in each town managing their owii civic 
affairs, without the interference of the crown, is a good 
principle^ and one which I would not willingly, and will not 

fidlently, forego; for, as you see at least, 1*11 tell you what 

I think of it. 

In proceeding to amend or remodel the constitution of the 
Municipal Corporations of England and Wales, I would here 
set out upon, and rigidly adhered to, this principle ; — that 
whatever new-governing body hiight be created instead of 
the old one, that body^ when once created, should enjoy all 
tjae privileges, use all the powers, and breathe the same air 
of iadependence which the old one did. I would consider 
the voice and decisions of a municipal council chosen by the 
free suffirages of the whole population of the town, at least of 
as miich importance, and entitled to the same respect, as the 
dictums of half-a-dozen self-elected aldermen, aided by a towii- 
clerk of vested interests. .1 say it is an insult to the people to 
offer them less: — ^to accord them the pretence of self-manage- 
ment in their own affairs, and then to put a controUingpower 
above theirs, in what? in an oligarchy? no; — ^much worse — 
in the Crown, aided by his principal secretaries of state in 
Downing Street. 

Let us now proceed to the examination of the clauses in the 
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b31 to which I refer^ £U(id yirhich I think will i^^ bear out al^ 
that I have said* ' , > 

Firsts aa to the hpundaries of the boroughs pver which the, 
operation of the Apt js to ext^nc(> and whiqh fonns^ if not'the 
soul of the enactment^ at least the bpdy, upon which that 
soulfs to breathe it^ vjti)I principle* inasmuch that upon it de^ 
pends the number of pe^rsons who are to participate ii^ th^ 
operation of the bill, and the political influences on the one 
side or thp other^ wh^ch i^ay be excluded from oi; included 
within its p^ovisipp^. Jfow into whose hands did the minis- 
ters propose to place this vast political power ?-;-who were to 
be intruj^ted wi^h t|i|8 deliqate ias}^ pF distribution? l^he 
King in Council, or, in other iifor^s, the King and |iis*IkEnis; 
ters ! The Hou^e of t^ords tried toamend this^gross mistake 
by levying it to Parliam.ent to define the limits of the bo- 
roughs over which their new act was to extend ; but Lord 
J. Russell woyld not listen tp this old-fashioned cohsti- 
tutional notipn, and propose^* as another alternative; that 

the revising barristers should be entrusted with this bu- 

' • ■• . ^ 1,1, . > 

siness. powning-Stre^t agepcy again, and more complete 
than before, combining all the advantages of a thorough 
inq^isition into the prevailing politics of every inch of ground 
in the kingdoiqu 

Secondly, as to the adpiinistration of justice in the bo- 
roi^^s. Lorcjl Johp Russell talked Very liberally about 
'Having thje people ^ pp^er of choosing their own govern- 
ingbody. 

In the old corporations the practice was universal tl^at the 
corporators .chose their own re.porder or judge of quarter 
sessions, lyhy ^fhsOulcl not Ijh^^ new corporators, jjie more 
popularly-elected* the " better-i;eg|ulated" corporators, eiyoy 
the same power and the saiae pAtron^ge which their prede- 
cessors have done for .cwturies past? * pecayse th6 king 
does i^qt choose ,tb^t they si^Quid, ^jjA. his ministers prdain, 
(Clause 101,) ".tl^at tfee council of every hc^rough "w^ich 
shall be desirous tiiat a separate court of session of die 
peaQe shall.continue tohe.hplden in and for suc^ borough, 
" shall signify the sapf^e bv petition to his Majesty Ip CQuncit, 
^ " settmg forth the grounds of the application, the state of the 
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^' g^9 An^ ^^ iolarff which they are witUng to pay to the 
*' recorder in thlit behalf^ and^ if his Majesty shall be pleased 
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*' diereapon to grant that a separate court of sessions of 
the peade shall be thenceforth holden in and for such bo- 
rough^ his Majesty may appoint for such borough, or for any 
two or more of such boroughs conjointly, a (it person, being 
" a barrister at law of not less than five years' standing, who 
*' shall be and be called the recorder of such borough or 
boroughs, and shall hold such office during his good beha- 
viour ; and his Majesty^ upon any vacancy in any such 
office, may appoint another Jit person,** 8fc. 
Soj the new act, in the first place, deprives the corporate 
towns of the rights they have hitherto enjoyed, namely, that 
of having a quarter sessions of the peace of their own, unless, 
'' on petition to the King in Council," it be his Majesty's 
pleasure to permit them to continue that usefiil and beneficial 
n sdtution. This permission being granted, the King is then 
to appoint the recorder, or presiding judge, and not the town 
council, as has always been done hitherto by the corporators, 
and all the said town council is to be permitted to do is " to 
pay " the salary of the " king's officer." 

So much for the part the new corporators are allowed to 
take in the execution of justice; now for the next matter in 
point of importance, namely, the preservation of the peace 
of the borough. It will be seen that in this matter the new 
town councils are to have even less of thrar predecessors' 
power and independence than in the particular just men- 
tioned* 

It is well known to every body, that under the original 
state of corporate municipalities, the corporators had the 
sole right of appointing the magistrates to act witiiin their 
separate boroughs. Under the new act, this power is to be 
taken away from the new corporate body, and reposed in the 
King. Under what pretence of fairness or expediency this is 
to be done, I am at a loss to imagine ; but I would put this 
very simple question to the framers of the bill, — " Do you not 
consider that the new corporate constituency which you are 
creating by this bill is likely to be at least as trustworthy, as 
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efficient, and as prud^t as die ancient corporate body whose 
places they are to take, and whose functions you preleiiddiey 
are to execute ? If not as good a corporate body as the old 
one, why abolish the old? but if a better and an abler body 
than their predecessors, why deprive them of this amongst 
other of the most important duties by prescription and unvary- 
ing usage attached to this office? why render them con- 
temptible and of low estimation amongst their fellow citizens? 
why wrong them by raising them into a post of distinction, 
mth the show of ' little brief authority/ without any power 
or will of their own, that the handfid of men whom they dis- 
place may point their fingers at them, and say, — * You are 
not to be trusted as we have hitherto been to protect the 
public peace of this good borough; — ^the King's secretary of 
state in Downing Street is obliged to watch you, and you are 
but the tools of his will, and his subordinate agents.' " Yet so 
it is, as will be seen by the following clame: — 

Clause 96 provides, that certain boroughs in schedule A. 
shall at once be entitled to a commission of the peace, and 
that such boroughs in schedule B. as " his Majesty shaU at 
any time hereafter be pleased to grant license in that behalf,'* 
shall also have a commission of the peace; and then the King 
** shall from time to time assign so many persons as he may 
think proper, to act in that behalf," &c. 
But tiiis is not all — 

Clause 97 enacts, that ''if the council of any borough 
shall diink it requisite that a salaried police magistrate or 
magistrates be appointed within such borough, such coun- 
cil is hereby empowered to make a bye-law, defining the 
'' duties of such magistrates, and fixing the amount of salary 
'' which he or they are to receive in that behalf; and such 
^ bye-law so made by any council as aforesaid, shall be tranfr- 
" mitted to one of his Majesty's principal secretaries of state, 
and his Majesty thereupon shall be authorized to appoint 
so many fit persons as are named in the said bye-law, 
(being barristers at law of not less than five years standing,) 
to be during his Mcffesty's pkasure,'' &c. 
The insult conveyed against all the town-councils in the 
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kingdom in the previous clause,.by taking the appointmeiit of 
their own peace-justices out of their own hands was not 
enough ;— stipendiary police magistrates must also be apn 
pointed^ — appointed by the king» and removable at his plea* 
Bure^ but paid by the goojd people of the borough of course*. 
But even this is not all. We are to have more machinery 
to keep the peace. I never thought the nation was in such 
danger of disorder as now. 

Clause 78 provides for the appointment of a Watch Com« 
mittee in every borough^ which Watch Committee is to ap- 
point as numy ecmstables or police officers as they may think 
proper^ '' and from time to time frame such regulations as 
they shall deem expedient for preventing neglect or abuse^ 
and for rendering such constables efficient in the discharge 
of their duties*** What this *' efficiency*' is intended to 
amoimt to^ and under whose superior control it is to be 
placed, is explaiiied by what follows, whereby it is provided, 
that the said Watch Committee is to transmit a Report, guar- 
terfy, to the secretary of state, as to the number of conr 
stables or policemen appointed by them, with '^ a description 
of their €trms, accoutrements, and dotbing/' the number of 
station-houses, &c. established, amd also nil rules, orders, 
and regulations confirming their management t 

This is nothing but a provision to extend thie Metrppplitan 
Police system to every town and borough in tjbe l^pgd^m, 
placing the whole force in direct communieation' with, and 
consequently imder, the immediajte control of the s^ecretary of 
fltate in Downing Street. But it is not odiy in the towns 
that these government policemen, '^ armed and accoutred,^' 
are to prowl amongst the people ; every village, hamlet^ or 
isolated cottage, every highway, byeway, or common, in every 
tM>unty in England, will come under their systematic opera^ 
^on. See die following extract from clause 77 :rr* 

'^And the men so sworn shall not only wilftijn &vc|i bo- 
rough, -£11^ also within the county in wMch such borough 
or part tkeret^ duM be situated, and alsd mthin every 
county being mttiin seven miles - of any such bgrofigh, 
and also within 4dl liberties of any such counties, have all 
''«uch powers and privileges, and be liable to all such duties 
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'^ and respohsibilitieSy as any constable duly appoii^ted^ now 
*' has ot hereafter may have within his consiablewick) by 
** virtue of the Common Law of this Realm^ or of any 
'^ statutes made or to be made^ and shall obey all such 
V' lawful commands as they may from time to time receive 
from any of the justices of the peace having jurisdic-^ 
tion within such borough, or mtkin any county in which 
*' they shall be called upon to act as constables, for conduct- 
*• ing themselves in the execution of their office." 

Reader, let me pause for an instant, to inquire whether 
you have ever been in France ? If so, you have doubtless 
seen in every road and street, in every byeway, in the most 
quiet and secluded parts of the country, prowling about, at 
a quiet steady pace, with downcast observant eye, and sullen 
demeanor, a pair— for they hunt in couples — ^a pair of horse- 
men, with " arms and aftcoutreraents " in every respect Eke 
those of any regiment of the line. They look like soldiers, 
but they are not soldiers, in the Englishman's old constitu- 
tional understanding of that term, which he understands to 
mean men armed to defend the country against foreign ene- 
mies ;-^these are not soldiers,— they are policemen, paid 
agents of the government, acting under the orders of the 
justices of the peace appointed in every borough, town, and 
village by the king's secretary of «tate— the minister of the 
interior. The regulations made for ensuring the ** efficiency " 
of this body of men, and approved of by the said minister 
of the interior, are such, and so plenary, that, upon mere 
suspicion, upon mere personal dislike, ok* for pure love of vex- 
atious annoyance, these two gens-d'annes may arrest any 
perscHi they please, take him before the next prefect or jus- 
tice of the peace,— who may detain him, — not until three or 
four o'dock in thie evening, or if late in the evening until the- 
next morningy— but just as long as the said prefect or justice 
of the^peace may think proper. I need scarcely add to thisj^, 
that the gens-d'amies who so apprehend you, have only 
through wantonness, mistake, or maUce, to suggest the possi- 
bility of your having participated in any sort of " political 
offi^nce,'* and you are sure to be detained, your name and 
description forwarded to the authorities in Paris, and perhaps. 
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by return of post, yourself ordered to be taken there in cus- 
tody^ there in custody to remain during good pleasure^ and 
when discharged^ if discharged at all without further punish- 
menty or any sort of inquiry or proceedings^ merely told that 
*^ you are no longer wanted^ that you are not die person they 
took you for." 

Englishmen! this is the treatment which your neighbours 
of France are every day suffering ; so common and every day 
are these occurrences, that they, are thought nothing of, and 
never mentioned except now and then by accident in times 
of poUtical agitation, when arrests are made by hundreds, 
instead of singly.* Let us pause to imagine what has been the 
origin of this extraordinary power and its tyrannical applica- 
tion: it is simply because the constabulary force, which in 
England has never been considered in any other light than 
as a preservative of the peace of the neighbourhood to which 
it belongs, and which, for that purpose, should be under the 
control of the local authorities only, has in France been 
perverted into a political engine, endowed with plenary 
powers, aided by and employed in the collection of secret in- 
formation, and placed under the supreme control of the 
head political minister of the state, to aid his own political 
purposes, boerce the people to his will, and kidnap those who 
are obnoxious to his views. 

Is not this a state of things revolting to every feeling of 
liberty and independence implanted within the bosom of an 
Englishman, and yet this very system of political armed po- 
lice, — ^may be, and I hesitate not to declare will be, and that 
very speedily,— established throughout England, by virtue 
of these insidious provisions in the Corporation Reform 
Bill. 

The reader will probably start from this dreadful prospect, 
and accuse me of mad or wilful exaggeration ; — he will rejoin, 
*^ True, the justices of the peace and the paid police magis- 
trates are to be appointed by the Crown ; true the new armed 
police are to be under the control of the home secretary in 

* On the occasion of a pretended conspiracy in Paris; in Februar>% 1832, 
three hundred arrests took place in (hat capital alone. 
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Downing Street ; true the regulations by which they are to 
be governed and rendered " efficient" are to be virtually pro- 
pounded by the same secretary in Downing Street ; true this 
new magisterial and police force, appointed and regulated by 
the Crown, is to have power not only in every borough in 
England, and also throughout every county in England ; true 
it is, that in every one of these particulars the new police force 
will be se.t upon the same footing and worked by the same 
system as the gens-d'armerie in France; — ^but for all this the 
established law of the land cannot be upset; the privileges 
guaranteed by Parliament to every unconvicted Englishman 
cannot be denied him ; and though a man may henceforth 
be arrested in the same arbitrary manner as in France, and 
by the same sort of force, yet he cannot be detained beyond 
a certain time in prison, because the act of parliament called 
the Habeas Corpus Act will enable him to compel his jailors 
to bring him before a justice, have the charge against him in- 
vestigated and decided, and then, if no charge can be sub- 
stantiated against him, he must be discharged, and '* 

Stop a bit. Our systemizers do not do things by halves : 
they are not such fools as to attempt to graft the obnoxious 
diabolical system of French police upon the good old consti* 
tutional tree of English liberties, without reserving a power, 
and in the same political hands, to lop off such branches as 
may stand between themselves and their desired object. 
You talk of the act of Parliament about habeas corpus, — ^but 
here is a clause in this act of Parliament which will enable the 
Government and their agents to do away with as many acts of 
Parliament as they please. 

Clause 85—" And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful foy 
" the town-council of any borough to make such bye4aw8 as 
^* to them shaU seem meet for the good ride and government 
of the borough^ and for the prevention and suppression of 
all nuisances as are not already punishable in a summary 
manner^ by virtue of any act or acts in force throughout 
such borough, and to appoint, by such bye-laws, such 
" fines as they shall deem necessary for the prevention 
and suppression of such offences, provided that no fine so 
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" to be appointed sliall exceed the sum of five pounds/' &c«;. 
&uch bye4a\tr not to come into operation for forty days, and 
to be sent, under seal, ^io one of his Majesty's ptincipal 
secretaries of state,'' who may disallow it or any part of it 
within the &aid period of forty days. The next clause gives 
a power of ''summary conviction" under these bye-laws. 

Now with respect to the form of this clause, providing that 
the bye-law is to originate with the town^ouncU, and be then 
sent to the secretary of state for approval, that is all show 
and nonsense. We know what k power of veto, resting in 
the hands of Government, amounts to, and tha,t is Bothing 
less Ithan dhe power of ordaining, — as, for example, see the 
practice tin tiie appointment of the governorrgeneral of Indiftj 
which formerly bdonged to the £ast India Company, inde- 
pendent of the •Grown; then a veto of approval or disapproval 
was.giveh'to tfaeOrown; dnd how the actual practice is {or the 
Crown to appoint the gdvernor-general of India^ in spite of 
•die India Board, though the absurd ibrm is still kept up^ of 
the latter's making out the etppointment. So it will be with 
these bye^laws, when the bill b^ins to work, and the quftr- 
terly-communicaMjons with the secr^ary of 3talfe|nrDownii)g 
Street drie &i full :pilay« The ; secretary of state, in Downiiig 
Street, with bis paid magistrates and agentsinthcrboiroughs 
wiU suggeeftrtbe-bye-laWs vhe may deem necessai^ '^rfor the 
good rule and goVetnment of the boroi^Hf" ^nd for the 
<' fiUppresfflOii of dl nuiduiees" not iikherto suppressible.; 
the tb^m-couBcll will pass those byetlaws so dictated^ and the 
Kisg will go through the &rce o£ allowing: them with the ad- 
vice of his privy council. 

Ni^W let the reader reflect upon what may be included 
under the meanings of the words, ''such bye-laws as to them 
ishail seem n^eet for the good rule and government of die bo- 
tough,". &C. Why anything-r^any proceeding, however ar- 
bitrary, maybe deemed, under certain existing or. thteatiei^ed 
:oircum8taiices, "meet for the government and rule. of the 
imrougb ; '* arid if the town-council or the secretary of tState 
■n Downing Street see fit to suppress the Habeas Corpus 
Act df whicb we have just been treating, . and of which 
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EnglUhmen >>oast fto much, I think it will be found that this 
clause gives theai the power to do 4hat — ^aye, artd much morfe 
of the same kind. Again, what may amount to a nuisance not 
already punishable by act of Parliament, that is, to what ex- 
tent may the crfeaiion of nuisances within the meaning of this 
clause he cafrrled on ? To an endless extent ; anything that 
a man does, — every 'teade and calling in whi<ih he employs 
himself, maybe deemed a nuisance, and, as such, suppressed 
"by the King*s Secretrary of State in Downing Street," 
Public meetings tnay be deemed nuisances ; trades* unions 
may become a nuis$ince ; the calling about of hawkers in the 
streets may be forbidden ; the sale of cheap publications for- 
bidden> and *' summarily punished," without any regard to 
whether such publications are, in their contents or mode of 
publication, in violation of the existing laws. For anybody 
but a policeman to carry a stick may be ordained a nuisance. 
In short, there is not anything that a man can do,— not any 
thing that he has a right to, — ^not any privilege that he en- 
joys, but may be taken from him by virtue of the power of 
this clause. 

In an early page of. this address I reminded the reader of 
the times of William the Conqueror, so called because he, the 
monarchic One, conquered the people of this island, and. en- 
slaved them to his views and to his bidding ; — ^that William 
the Conqueror passed an edict, ordering every man to put 
out his fire and his light, under heavy penalties, on the ring- 
ing of a bell — called, on that account, the Curfew Bell — 
at sunset every civening. I reminded the reader, also, that, 
by the present state of our Constitution, no such edict 
could be carried into efiect without the full consent of the 
Peers, or Oligarchy, and also of the Commons, or Demo- 
cracy of England, in Parliament assembled. I told him fur- 
ther, that as soon as this Corporation Bill came into opera- 
tion, a hundred and fifty such tyrannical and absurd regula- 
tions might be created and enforced, without any consent on 
the part of the national representatives, and at the instigation 
of the Crown, through its Secretary of State in. Downing 
Street. 
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